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To Tu PE OP LE or IRELAND, 
Countrymen ! 


T H E little work I offer to you 
was undertaken „on the ſpur of 
the occaſion,” to reconcile and 
unite you. Ye ſee it is ſummary. 
Indeed this is not a moment for 
voluminous diſquiſitions; and it 
would have kept both you and me 
too long to wait for them. If ye 

underſtand me it will be ſufficient, 


for, poſſibly, ye may then under- 
ſtand one another ſomewhat the 
better, 

85 I confeſs 


vi 

I confeſs to you that I am of no 
party; which is an unlucky cir- 
cumſtance to a man writing for a 
day like this. And I do not expect 
to be canonized either by the digni- 
taries of a Cathedral, or the council 
at Blarney. But I ſhall have a ſatiſ- 
faction ſuperior to what both could 
| confer—that of meaning you well 
— and perhaps it may be not a leſs 
glorious taſk to conciliate than to 


divide a people. 


A SHORT PLEA, &c. 


Ar a time, pregnant like this, with conſe- 
quences that muſt be of the laft importance to 
the people and the conſtitution of Ireland: At 
a moment when the whole attention of the pub- 
lic is abſorbed in controverſy, ot involved in 
politics, it is an adventurous tafk for one un- 
practiced in the arts of compoſition, and ptetend- 
ing to no more knowledge than ought to be poſ- 
fefſed by every man who loves his country, to 
obtrude his thoughts upon the world. A Pru- 
dent man would conſider the danger that ſhould 
threaten him :—A politic man would calculate 
| B the 


the advantages he might gain :—Self.intereſt 
. would probably diftate ſubmiſſion to the go- 
vernment and confidence in the adminiſtration— 
fear might repreſs truth—temerity might ad- 
vance falſehood—a miſtaken zeal, political or 
religious, might deceive the underſtanding or 
influence the judgment, ſo that it is ten to one 
that a wiſe man would rather keep his opinions 
- - to himſelf, than venture them to the combated 
or rejected, criticiſed, tortured, and condemn- 
ed, merely for the ſake of appearing an au- 


thor. 


1 profeſs this is not my ambition.—There are 


authors enough in the world already; and fo 
many of them, whom a man could ſcarcely wiſh 
to emulate, that the matter of authorſhip by no 
means carries that diſtinction with it, which was 
attached to the character, when no men wrote 
for. the public but thoſe who had abilities to de- 
ſerve the public attention, and Addiſon him- 


kl would ſpare time to reviſe his manu- 


Bur 
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Bur the conteſts and diſturbances begun in 
this country about Tithes, Tithe ProQors, Tithe 
Farmers, and the pretended exactions of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy, and continued with 
charges of ſedition and diſaffection, if not of 
treaſon, againſt a numerous majority of our 
fellow ſubjects, has drawn to that period, when 
it is every man's duty to exert himſelf for the reſ- 
toration of that harmony, in which we were 
become a happy and a reſpected people. 


To refute at length all the arguments that 
are urged againſt the Roman Catholics, is nei- 
ther my buſineſs nor my inclination. But the 
fame principle of toleration that ought to pro- 
tect me in a Catholic country is due to a Catho- 
lic in this: All 1 contend for, 3:., that the peo- 
of that perſuaſion have not forfeited their claim 
to It. 


Ir will perhaps be objected that, obedience and 
protection being correlative, no people can de- 
ſerve the one, while they refuſe to render the 
other to the laws of their country, and it will, 

B 2 doubt- 
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doubtleſs, be afferted that the peaſantry in the 
South of Ireland come under this deſcription. 
Be it ſo. But in conſidering the conduct of the 
Iriſh peaſantry it ſhould ſeem eſſentially neceſſary 
for a liberal diſcuſſion of the ſubje& to abſtract 
the idea of the men from that of their religion, 
' unleſs we have pregnant proof that their civil 
miſcondu& is in conſequence of religious bigotry. 
But this is not an age of fanaticiſm. We find, 
that, even in thoſe countries where the Roman 
Catholics have all the power of perſecution in 
their hands, they have imbibed that generous li- 
derality, which diſdains to uſe ſuch a weapon to 
forward the intereſts of religion, or puniſh a dif- 
ference in ſpeculative opinions. To charge the 
religion with our preſent diſturdances, we mult 
firſt be able to demonſtrate that the perſons en- 
gaged in them act under its directions or aceord- 
ing to its tenets. If we fail in this we muſt in 
honeſty ſearch for the cauſe of them ſome- 
where elſe, We maſt attribute them either to a 
general diſpoſition in the lower order of people in 
this country to riot and diſorder. To the oppreſ- 
Hons, under which they labour —the neglects, 

| by 
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by which they are diſcountenanced; or that uni- 
verſal poverty that as yet has prevented us from 
employing them ſufficiently in manufactures and 
commerce to let them taſte the ſweets of induſtry 
and wealth, 


Tux plain reaſon is eaſily found in the wretch- 
edneſs of the Iriſh peaſantry. Were they Pro- 
teſtants of any denomination that poyerty would 
or might be the ſame. It happens acgidentally 
that they are for the moſt part Roman Catholics, 
and the ſame principle that raiſed the Oak Boys 
(a body of Proteſtant iuſurgents) in the North, 
prompted the Right Boys in the South to out- 
rages as violent againſt the very divines of their 
religion as they practiſed upon the profeſſors of a 
doQrine, which it is inſinuated they think to be 
 aceurſed, | 


THzRE is one objection however urged againſt 
Roman Catholics that, « deſpoſtic ſtates have al- 
* ways found in the Papal authority a congenial 
« ſyſtem of arbitrary dominion” (a) whence, and 


(a Preſent ſtate of the Church of Ireland, 8th Ed, p. 17, 
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from many other laboured arguments, it is infer- 
red that © the Roman Catholics cannot, as a body, 
< be entitled to national confidence under a Pro- 
* teſtant Government.” (5) We are told with 
great ſolemnity that the government of France is 
an arbitrary and Popiſh government, and that Bri- 
tain is a Proteſtant ſtate and therefore free. There 
are many examples in favour of this objection 
and many againſt it. Such as occur to me I ſhall 
ſtate. The intention of this little work is not to 
run into hiſtorical diſcuſſions. If it were I believe 
the propoſition above mentioned would appear in 
a light, not quite ſo reſpectable or ſerious as thoſe 
who aſſert it might wiſh. But let us ſhortly ex- 
amine, in examples near home, what are the rea- 
ſons of thoſe combinations; we have formed be- 
tween Papal authority in matters of faith and 

ar- 


* (3) mid. 27. There would be no need of this deftruRtion 
if it were true that they held the depoſing power. And no 
government in Europe, Proteſtant or Catholic except the Papal 


one would be ſafe in permitting to live under it a large body of 
people that ſhould be always ready to deſtroy it. 


8 

arbitrary power in matters of policy it may be cu- 
rious to enquire where that inveterate connection 
exiſted, from which two mighty ſtates have reſpec- 
tively appeared the patrons of ſlavery or freedom 
in the Weſtern World, until in modern times we 
found policy ſhifting to different cauſes, and the 
Popiſh defpotiſm of France joined an American 
reſolution, againſt the Prote/tant liberality of the 
Britiſh government, 


In the earlier ages of the French Monarchy, 
the feudatory vaſſals of the crown enjoyed a 
degree of power and exerciſed a meaſure of in- 
ſolence toward their ſovereigns of which the con- 
duct of Modern Europe will furniſh no example. 
Deſcended from * that Northern Hive that had 
" diſperſed its ſwarms over the Weſt of Europe 
they inherited all the rude ferocity and ſturdy 
independence of their Scythian Anceſtors. The 
great lords held their immediate dependents in 
ſtrict obedience, more by their hoſpitality and 
bravery, than by any weak aſſertion of inviolate 
allegiance, or neceſſary ſubmiſſion. The vaſſals, 
| | accuſtom- 


68.9 
accuſtomed, during their wWarg to lock up to 
their immediate lords, ſeldom conſidered the 
common ſovereign, but as their aGertion of his 
cauſe brought honour to their leaders. And a 
Duke of Butgundy, Bretagne. or Normandy, 
could, at any time, with with the aſiſtance of thoſe 
powerful Combinatio na, „ mat were always ready 
to be formed, enter the liſts againſt his Prince, 
and ſecure peace or obtain i immunities the undiſ. 


» SS %Y We S 


puted reward of ſucceſsful rebellion, 


| 7 | 101 44 
- SEVERAL circumſtances, howeyer, concurred 
| by degrees to change the ſyſtem. of that govern« 


ment, The rage of cruſading that broke out in 


France. about the twelſth century brought great 
acceſſions of power. to the crown by carrying off 
vaſt numbers of the moſt turbulent ſubjeQs and 
their leaders; and by the great number, of tha 
eltates of the nobility, which; devolved, to the 
crown, for want of Heirs, to, thoſe who died 
abroad. The policy of the. French Kings, ever 
awake to enlarge their authority, took advan- 
tage of every diviſion. among the chief vaſſals of 
the crown, and found in every acceſſion of 


, ſtrength, 


ted 


Meng, the moſt effectual means of obtaining 
new power. Thoſe formidable connections that 
had enabled jndividuals to ſhake the throne were 
felt and feared no more; and the crown found 
an caſy conqueſt over partial inſurrections. 
Where a Dutchy or a Province was ſubdyed, it 
was by a fiction reſtored to the crown as a part 
of the empire until by right of ceſſion, conqueſt, 
forfeiture, or inheritance, th e whole kingdom of 
France owned the right of its ſovereign, and 


every ray of en uns ras in his per- 
ſon. 


DuzinG the diviſions that happened in France 
under the weak government of Francis the Se- 
cond, when the Bourbon and Montmorenci fa- 
milies wiſhed to wreſt his uſurped: authority 
from the Duke of Guile, it is true that Hugo- 
notiſm was made uſe of to bring ſtrength to. the 
difaſſeQed party, and from that time to the reign 
of Henty. the Fourth, the reformed: nobility 
could: call armies of Hugonots to the ſtandard of 
rebellion. But the maſſacres and aſſaſſinations, 
that marked thoſe unhappy diſputes, are not 

| | ſafely 
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ſafely to be relied on to ſhew that either ſide 
ſhould now be excluſively entitled to the charac- 
teriſtics of murder or treachery. The maſſacre 
of Saint Bartholomewis to charge this diſpoſition 
on the Papiſts. The aſſaſſination of the Duke 
of Guiſe by Poetrot, at the inſtigation of Admi- 
ral Coligni, the Proteſtant leader, is in turn 
charged upon that ſect. Another Duke of Guiſe 
was baſely murdered, as was the Cardinal his 
brother, by order of Henry the Third a Proteſ- 
tant Prince, in his palace, and under his eye, 
becauſe they headed the Roman Catholic party. 
Theſe are diſmal recitals and want only the pen 
of an enthufiaſt or a zealot to make them horri- 
ble. But let us turn to the better ſide of human 
nature and rejoice to contraſt an Henry the 
Fourth with an Henry the Third. After his 
country had been drenched in blood to gratify 
the ambition, extravagance, or zeal, of a Bour- 
bon, a Conde, and a Guiſe, and to exalt or 
depreſs the Hugonots or the Leaguers, he turn- 
ed Roman Catholic to ſecure the allegiance and 

affection of his people. Where he became ſafe, 


abſolute, and arbitrary, he publiſhed the famous 
| Edict 


„ 
Edict of Nantz, which ſecured the Proteſtants 
the free exerciſe of their religion. The tole- 
rance of his principles drew on him the dagger 
of Ravilliac an enthuſiaſt : but his toleration of 
a religion different from his own, did not ren- 
der his government leſs abſolute or encreaſe the 
civil liberty of his ſubjects. The papal authori- 
ty in temporals is now renonced by the whole 
French Nation and we do not find that the ſpi- 
rit of freedom is more widely diffuſed, than 
when his holineſs exerted the power of COPS | 
its ag 4M 


In England the diſtribution. of all the landed 
property by William the Conqueror into a vaſt 
number of knights fees, confirmed that univer- 
fal ſubjection, which the vaſſals of a feudal mo- 
narch by virtue of their tenures owed them. 
No great ſubject, too powerful for ſubordinati- 
on could renounce his allegiance, and the prince 
found it a matter of little difficulty, to repreſs 
and puniſh any troubleſome ſpirit of reſiſtance 
that occaſionally ſhewed itſelf. In time however, 
and by degrees, the great lords finding reſiſt. 

ance 
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ance a common cauſe, gathered ſtrength ſuffici, 
ent to withſtand the uſurpations of the Monarch, 
and, when John had cxhauſted their patience 
and confidence, to beſtow the crawn upon a Fo- 
reigners They had obtained Magna Charta, in 
which the liberties of the people as well as the 
lords were confirmed and defined : for the peo- 


ple had felt and aſſerted their weight in the con- 
teſts between the crown and the barons. Par- 


laments became the bulwarks of the conſtituti- 
on, and arbitrary power was. withering under 
the bloſſoms of liberty, when the Prince and his 
ſubjects had but one religion, and no one 
then diſcovered that Popery was a weed noxious 
to the growth of freedom, TAPS | 


ls aſter times, when the limits of prerogative 
and the extent of liberty were narrowed or en- 
larged by deſpotiſm and licentiouſneſs, we find 
their variations did net in any ſhape depend on 
Popery or its influence Henry the VIIIth, when 
he ſhook off the Papal ſupremacy was the verieſt 
tyrant. that ever lived, Elizabeth. who never 


owned it, was in the ** indulgence of Pro- 
| teſtantiſm 
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teſtantiſm, more tyrannical and arbitrary than 
even her ſiſter Mary, and equally fo with her 
brother-in-law Philip, the greateſt bigot of his 
time. And ſtill the objection that Popery and 
deſpotiſm are twin brethern, and that freedom 
and the reformation ſprang from the ſame womb, 
is urged with as much obſtinacy as if it had been 


dicdated by the very genius of truth. 


Bur I ſhould wiſh that the political accouchers 
who have delivered this famous conception would 
anſwer me, 


How comes it that the republic of Genoa, a 
Popiſh republic, and in Italy itſelf is purely ariſ- 
tocratical ? 


Wu is Venice, another Popiſh and Italian 
republic, ſubje& to the ſame kind of govern- 
ment? 


War are they Calviniſts inPruſſia and in Heſſe, 


and why throughout 300 abſolute governments 
in the Germannic empire, is not Proteſtantiſm 


found 
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found more friendly to freedom than the religion 
of Bellarmin ? 


How happens it that Poland is a republic where 
the Roman Catholic religion is followed with en- 
thuſiaſm? 


Wav is Sweden an arbitrary Lutheran mo- 
narchy ? 


How has it come about in Moravia where the 
Jews would from their numbers appear really 
terrific to a man of modern Britiſh apprehenſions 
and niceties, that the people are not afraid either 
of the circumciſion or the denial of pork ? 


Ir is an hard taſk to ſupport paradox and to 
reconcile contradiction. Who can ſeriouſly be- 
lieve a man who tells him, that the Popiſn prin- 
ciple is /lavery, paſſive obedience and non- ręſiſtance, 
and in the ſame breath exclaims that it is rebel- 
lion, diſobedience to the government, reſſſtance, and 
ſedition ? Who can ſeriouſly liſten to charges of 
palpable ignorance and falſchood againſt the Ro- 
man 


1 

man Catholic divines, and hear at the ſame time 
that they propagate their religion againſt all the 
united powers of learning, eloquence, goſpel truth, 
againſt all the authoretative ſanction of the laws, 
and the whole influence of government. Who 
can fit patiently to be told that in modern France 
a country in which the Hugonot cauſe ſpilled ſo 
much blood, public arrets and the proceſs of civil 
law founded on them, are always publiſhed and 
proſecuted for the avowed purpoſe of preſerving 
the peace and conſtitution of the country : That the 
Spaniſh inquiſition, which makes a part of the 
municipal law, and is not a conſtituent of the 
Catholic inſtitute, is grounded on an affection for 
the peace of the tate: that a law in Ireland, to 
hang a Prieſt for worſhipping God in his own 
way, was a meaſure highly conducive to our po- 
litical ſafety? and that theſe reſpective laws were 
in Spain and France, downright perſecution, 
whilſt the genial warmth of Iriſh gratitude ſhould 
in this country beſtow upon the penal ſtatute we 
have mentioned a deciſive character of moſt libe- 
ral toleration. 


THE 
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Tu fact is that in this and the ſiſter country 
the combination of Popery with deſpotic power is 
of modern contrivance. A Popiſh prince aſſumed, 
and attempted to exerciſe; powers forbidden by 
the conſtitution : and that tetm ſo hateful to the 
human mind fla very, ſlavery was gladly annexed 
to Popery to render it odious. But the foundation, 
by which this monſter was ſupported was fortui- 
tous. Had James the fecond been a Proteſtant, 
he would ſtill have been a tyrant, and perhaps in 
the uncertainty of human revolutions we might 
now in defence of Popery. and freedom, be 
adducing the examples of Demark and Sweden, 
to oppoſe the growth of the Proteſtant religion. 


Tux decency too of this objection might per- 
haps afford room for animadverſions not the 
moſt favourable in the world, when it is urged by 
a dignitary of the eſtabliſhed church ; a body in 
general remarkable for as compliant an accom- 
modation with the diſpoſitions of its head, in all 
political matters as the Romaniſts can be charged 
with, in matters of faith to theirs: and liberty may 
be undermined as well as overturned, 


WHEN 


. 

Wurn we indulge in reveries © full of of- 
fence and trouble” againſt practices or opinions, 
ve ought firſt to try if the ſcandal we charge on 
them will not apply to our own. A good Pro- 
teſtant in Ireland, whoſe religion propagates to- 
leration, would bluſh in the contemplation of 
his forefathers* conduct, when hypocriſy, trea- 
chery and ambition, prompted them in Ireland 
to renew thoſe ſcenes, which the ſame principles 
had before exhibited in Mexico and Peru. And, 
feeling an honeſt deteſtation of ſo unwarrantable 
a ſyſtem, he would not wantonly charge his 
neighbours and brethren with inheriting from 
their fathers, principles not more obnoxious or 
unchriſtian, than he diſclaimed in his own. No 
he would confeſs, that if the purity of the Pro- 
teſtant doctrines were not impeachable for the 
villanies of individuals among their followers, 
the Roman Catholic religion ſhould not be 
branded with approprium and obliquy, becauſe 
. Tome of her children were not exempted from 
vice, 


A ſincere chriſtian might be cautious how, 
by imputing the conduct of men to their religi- 
. C dus 
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ous ſyſtems, he ſhould give occaſion to the ene- 
mies of chriſtianity for thoſe obſervations, that 
have already injured that caufe not a little, 
When we fo zealouſly charge each other with 
tenets, that we deny as they are reſpectively ap- 
plied to ourſelves, how good an example has the 
Deiſt to charge the whole chriſtian world with, 
the poſſeſſion of thoſe vices that have been com- 
mon to us all! It was this ſort of controverſy 
that brought forward thoſe highly wrought de- 
lincations of Conſtantine's villainies, that have 
been contraſted ſo artfully with the virtues of 
Julian, to ſhew by inuendo that apoſtacy was 
amiable, and that the chriſtian religion had no 
influence in enforcing the moral duties. 


In the courſe of this ſhort enquiry it will, 1 
truſt, be made to appear, that particularly in 
Ireland the ſubjects of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion are at leaſt equally entitled to our con- 
fidence and regard, with all other non-confor- 
miſts ; and that all reſtrictions put on that body 
muſt be on a principle of rigid intolerance. 
Men of the Roman Catholic aden have diſ- 

turbed 
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turbed the peace of the country—very true. 


But has their miſconduct been in conſequence 
of their religion ? Who will prove that their re- 
ligion promotes or ſanctiſies ſedition? Are the 
preſent diſturbances on account of Tithes, di/- 
countenanced by the whole Proteſtant body in this 
kingdom, or by a majority of them? Or will even 
the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Cloyne 
himſelf deny, that the countenance afforded 
them by Prote/tant gentry, and the encourage- 

ment given them, by the ſupineneſs of the Pro- 


teſtant magiſtry, has contributed to encreaſe their 


prevalence and their danger? 


Ir a Roman Catholic, ill diſpoſed to the go- 


vernment, wiſhed to rhapſodiſe upon the preſent 
ſituation of things in this country, what a field 
has been opened to him! How would he dwell 
on that wretched ſymſtem of politics that ended 
in the alienation of America from Britain ! 
With what malignity would he exult in exhi- 
biting the attempts, that free and Proteſtant 
ſtate, the patroneſs of liberty, and mother of 
toleration, made to fix the galling ſhackles of 
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ſtavery on three millions of free men free dy 
all the laws of nature and reaſon—and free even 
upon the principle that was uſed to oppreſs them. 
their participation of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
When we had done rebuking his religion with 
the Inquiſition, and Lewis the XIVth's dragoons, 
how would he triumph in the retort of our ſtar- 
chamber, and our obſolete penal ſtatutes! And 
how juſtly might he balance the burning of Ser- 
vetus at Geneva, by the influence of Calvin the 
Grand Inquiſitor, with the burning of Huſs at 
Conſtance, What ſcope would his ingenuity 
not haye to draw a parallel between our preſent 
ſituation, and that of the tranſatlantic continent 
a few years back, and to exhibit, as a mere pre- 
text for the cſtabliſhment of arbitrary power, 
thoſe bug-bears that exiſt but in ſhadow, and 
whoſe ſubſtance has long ſince paſſed away. 


I wiſh for the ſake of a religion, to whoſe 
principles I am attached, that her warmer ad- 
. wocates had not, to make a rival hideous, ſhewn 
ſo many deformities in her own conduct—1 
| with for the ſake of peace, and the confidence 
| we 
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we profeſſed in a government, for which I have 
all poſſible affection, that its partizans had not, 
by indulging the effuſions of heated imaginati- 
on, given room for ſuch ſuſpicions of its inte- 
grity. I wiſh for the ſake of human nature, 
that two millions of brethren had not been again 
dragged to the ſtake to anſwer for practices, that 
they condemn, and for opinions that they diſ- 
claim. What ſhall we gain by reviving the 
charge that Popes gave licences for Polygamy ? 
What ſhall we 14% if Luther and Melancthon 
and Bucer gave a ſolemn written approbation to 
the Landgrave of Heſſe to have two wives at a 
time? Or how will the cauſe of Proteſtaniſm 
ſuffer, if Spanheim ſhould not have made it as 
clear as day light, that there was ſuch a perſon 
as Pope Joan? | 


— 


For my own part, if I were obliged to fur- 
niſh reaſons againſt the propriety of ſuffering 
Roman Catholics to live, to be educated, to en- 
joy the liberty of conſcienę in this country, and 


re be admitted to defend t, I believe they would 
De, | | 


BrœAvusx the fervice of the Maſs is in latin; a 
5 language 


ca) 
language which ſeven- eights of the whole Ro- 
man Catholic church in this country underſtand 
no better than Engliſh. i 
* 5 

 'Becavuse they believe in the real preſence; 
although, by the way, Calvin believed it (c) 
although numberleſs proteſtant divines defended 
it (d) and, although it is moſt poſitively aſſerted 
in our own church catechiſm. (e) 


Bzcavuss 


(e) Calvin upon 1 Cor. 11, 14. Take eat this is my body 
—ſays ——neque enim mortis tantum et reſerreQionis ſuæ be- 
nefecium offert Chriſtus ſed Corpus ipſum in quo paſſus eſt et 
reſurrexerit, Neither does Chriſt offer us the benefit only of 
his death and reſurrection, but that very body itſelf in which 
he ſuffered: and roſe again. 


(4) In Laud's conference with Fiſher, & 35. p. 6. punct. 4. 
See Biſhop Ridley's confeſſion ſet down by Fox, p. 1598.— 
In the ſacrament is the very true and natural body and blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt, even that which was born of the Virgin Mary, 
Kc. Andrew's anſwer to Cardinal Bellarmine's apology, Ch. 


8. p. 194.— Rex Chriſtum in Euchariſta vere præſenteur 
vere et adorandnm ſtatuit. 


le) Queſt. What is che inward part (of the Sacrament) or 
thing fignified ?. F 
Anſw. The body and blood of Chriſt which are verily and 
indeed taken und received by the faithful in the Lord's ſupper. 
| ? Queſt, 
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Bucas Bellarenin taught the infallibility of 
che Pope; although this is not even mentioned 
in the definition of the council of Florence; nor 
in the formula, which Pope Pius the IVth col- 
lected out of the council of Kent; although Bel- 
larmin himſelf owns five eminent doctors oppo- 
| ſing the principle, although the univerſities of 
Bononia, Pavia, Sienna, Louvain, Cologne, 
Hertford, Vienna, Anſon, Orleans, Toulouſe, 
and Paris, together with ſeven and fifty ſingle 
perſons, among whom were Cardinals, Archbi- 
ſhops, and Biſhops, and the majority were Ita- 
lians, all wrote againſt this infallibility, uncenſur- 
ed by their Church. And althaugh it is neither 
propoſed to the perſons admitted of the Catho- 
lick Communion, nor has any place in any of 
the Romiſh Catechiſms, intended for the gene- 
ral inſtruction of the people. 


Queſt. What are the benefits whereof we are partakers 
thereby ? | 


Anſw. The ſtrengthening and refreſhing of our ſouls by 
the body and blood of Chriſt as our bodies are by the bread 


BxcAusE 


Wt! 


could truſt a man of ſo unchriſtian an appellati- 
on as O'Rorke or O'Flagherty O'Shaughneſly 
or O'Driſcol, 


| ( 24 ) ; 
Bzcavse confeſſion, repentance, and the 
pardon of fins, form a part of their Church 
Diſcipline——and, yet, we allow of confeſſion ; 
and our rubric urges it——we approve of abſo- 
lution; and it is practiſed in our Communion ; 
and that abſolution is in conſequence of a con- 


tribution that mult be equally ſincere in * 
Church as in ours. 


BxcAvse they preached obedience to a Go- 


vernment that oppreſſed them—they ſwore alle- 


giance, and, in the worlt of times, obſerved it 


to a prince who had been taught from his infan- 
ey to look on them as traitors. | 


| Bzcavss they compoſe three parts out of 
four of the Iriſh people, 


EP Aus the qinjorky of them had ſirnames, 
and indeed Chriſtian names too as harſh to a Bri- 
tiſh ear as Cheit Sing or Aſoph ul Dorola. Who 


Axcaven 
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Bzcavss they are deſcended from the anci- 
ent inhabitants and ought therefore to be extir- 
pated for not rejecting a mode of worſhip that 
was common to their forefathers as well as to 
ours for fifteen hundred years. Did not Philip 
the IId. deſolate the Netherlands? Did not the 
Spaniards depopulate Mexico and Peru? And 
why ſhould not we magnify God's glory and the 
honour of our religion? 


Becavss the Popes Alexander and Boniface 
were as bad men as the Kings Henry the VIIIth 
and Richard the IIId; and therefore the mem- 
bers of that Church cannot be as good ſubjects 
as we are, under the Government of King 
George the IIId. 5 


Ir the Roman Catholics were to be educat- 
ed at home in the principles of Religion and 
Allegiance, we ſhould no longer be able to 
charge the court of Rome with ſending Miſſio- 
naries and agitating Fryars amongſt us and the 
ſtory of a Popiſh Plot for the reſtoration of a 


warming-' 
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warming · pan deſcendent of the houſe of Stuart 
would no longer gain credit. 


Ir Romaniſts were allowed to take arms for 
their King and country we ſhould no longer have 
to lament that the battallions of Dillon and 
Walſhe graced the armies and aſſiſted the tri- 
umphs of a foreign and hoſtile nation, over the 
Britiſh banners. 


Wx have proved the religion to be antichriſ- 
tian by ſhewing the Pope to be Antichriſt, which 
we have done by the cleareſt of all poflible de- 
monſtrations, the Hebdomadal number of Da- 
niel; and by the number of the beaſt in the re- 
velations ; which applies by our awn reaſoning 
with exactly the ſame preciſion and propriety to 
Martin Luther, and Lewis the XIVth. But we 
have further confirmed it by ſhewing this Anti- 
chriſt to be every individual Pontiff of Rome for 
three hundred years paſt, 


Tas Roman C atholics conſider marriage a ſa· 
erament and thereby burden with uſeleſs re- 
| ſtrictions, 


K 


ſtrictions, a ceremony that, by the influence of 
modern manners ſerves for little elſe than to keep 
up a ſucceſſion to eſtates and titles to furniſh 
employment to the Proctors and the Bookſel- 
lers with trials for adultery. | 


THEY pray as much as even our pious ſovereign 
himſelt, by which they put us ſeverely to the 
bluſh “ amongſt whom too many of the higher 
* ranks diſcountenance all religion by entirely 
* neglecting publick worſhip.” ( 


W have held out to them every worldly 
temptation to conform, and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all the aſſiſtance of mental reſervation and 
a juſtifiable violation of fait hwith Heretics (and 
that too in a matter peculiarly of religion (g) ſo 


obſtinate 
(f) See the Preſent State, Kc. 7 Ed. 56. | 


(s) The Right Revd, Biſhop of Cloyne makes a diſtinction, 
that I declare is incomprehenſible to me. It is between 4 
breach of Faith with a man, who is an Heretic in the 

ordinary tranſactions of buſineſs, and with Heretics as ſuch.” 
Preſent State 7 Ed. p. 10. If the Doctor had not apologized 
for the inaccuracies in his book, by the haſte he was in to 
* ſound the alarm while it was yet time” (Ibid p. 25.) one 
| mighe 
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obſtinate are they in their belief that they will 
not renounce it. So ſtriking a proof of inſince- 
rity that ſuch a people cannot be truſted. 


Bur 


might beg an explanation of the hereſy of ordinary tranſaQi- 
ons, or how a man ſhall be orthodox in the intercourſe of traf- 
fic, the payment of his rent, &c. But if his lordſhip intend a 
diſtinction between a breach of faith in the ordinary tranſ- 
« aQtions of buſineſs, with any man who is an Heretic, and 
« with Heretics as ſuch,” there will be a betrer becauſe a 
more liberal principle on which to examine its meaning. The 
Prevalence of a Religion may be injured by the depreſſion of 
its members: and this may be promoted almoſt in every erdi- 
nary tranſaction of conſequence. The Iſraelits borrowed Jew- 
els from the Subjects of Pharaoh, when quitting the land of 
Egypt, and violated their faith by not reſtoring them. Exod, 
cap. 11, and 12. This was an ordinary tranſacb ion. Miniſ- 
ters are now negotiating treaties of commerce with Foreign and 
Roman Catholic Powers; and if the experience of all Europe 
had not falſified the Prediction, even his Lordſhip's Salvo would 
go but a ſhort way to prevent thoſe ungenerous apprehenſions, 
that muſt ſmother in the very birth all confidence in thoſe aſ- 
ſurances, that treachery might violate under the ſanctionof re- 
Iigion, But thank God the faith of Nations ſtands upon another 
and a more reaſonable principle. Policy and expedience are 
the foundation of their compacts. The confidence which mer- 
chants muſt mutually repoſe in each other, and which on the 
part of the Roman Catholics is not even alleged to have ever 
been violated on a religious ſcore, is but poorly complimented 
when the Proteſtant trader of his country is taught that every 
Popiſn e of his houſe is ready to take all the ad- 


vantages 


( 29 ) , 


Bur I have no ſuch intention as that of paint- 

ing the Roman Catholics in all the colouring of 
iſaffection, and revolt, of hereſy, and error. We 
i been, I think, rather haſty in admitting 
poſitions and drawing concluſions. And it may 
be uſeful to the deciſion of our judgments to 
hear plain truth free from prej udice, and plain 
reaſon unhurt by ſophiſtry, and unrufled by 
terror. 


PERSONSs have been of late too much in the 
habits of applying the old Engliſh reaſons againſt 


vantages that are comprehended in that moſt general of all pro- 
poſitions nulla fides ſervanda eſt cum hereticis. And the 
foreign Proteſtant merchant muſt feel not very well pleaſed to 
find, that, in this country, the Roman Catholic trader is in 
no better a deſcription of character, that all the punQuality 
with which he has been treated aroſe, not from principle, but 
policy, and that He waited only for a favourable opportunity 
to take advantage of the precept nulla fides ſervanda eſt 
cum heretics. But the weakneſs of this charge is now too ma- 
nifeſt, Folio may be piled upon folio a battery againſt truth, 
as high as the tower of Babel — but they never will reach it. 
I ſhould not have dwelt ſo long on this objection but the Right 
Reverend Author takes it in the ſame way himſelf p. 25. of the 
Preſent State where he tells us bow much * the ſecurity of the 
* Proteſtant Proprictor of land depends on the Proteſtant aſ- 
cendency.” RN 
| the 


1 


the toleration of Catholicks to the Iriſh of the 
preſent day that it will be uſeful to examine a lit- 
tle into the difference of ſituation between the 
ancient Roman Catholics of the country, and 
the moderns of this. 


Tun Romiſh Religion was, in Britain, at- 
tacked by arguments and reaſons, and it was 
ſhaken by them. The accrimony of zeal was 
ſharpened by Polemies : and all the reſentment 
of a vanquiſhed ſe& was kept awake by the re- 
flection that a difference of religion robbed the 
contending rivals alternately of all their power. 
It was a conteſt in the beginning between the 
people, and the Crown was at laſt under a ſort 
of neceſſity to take advantage of their diviſions, 
by accommodating itſelf to their various ſucceſſes. 
In Ireland the Roman Catholic Religion was 
diſplaced by Power, and the truth of the Goſpel 
was not aſſerted by logic or Divinity, but left to 
be defended by Conſtables, Informers, and 
Hangmen. And the Proteſtant aſcendency was 
ſecured by referring the purity of its worſhip 
and belief to puniſhments and incapacities. But 

the 
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the Iriſh people had not to lament an excluſion 
from authority, which their faith would never 
have made them whole enough to enjoy, and 
which had uniformly been delegated to Foreig- 
ners ignorant of their tempers, their principles, 
and even their language. No Chieftain could 
boaſt the ſacrifices he made No Demagogue 
could trumpet the loſſes he had ſuſtained by re- 
ligious non-conformity. 


In England every revolution of politics was 
aſſiſted and forwarded by the influence of religi- 
on. The French Court ever anxious to dimi- 
niſh or repreſs the riſing rivalſhip of Britain, pro- 
moted with zeal every meaſure for her humilia- 
tion, and the diſturbance of her Government : 
And by inſtigating the Catholics with the hope of 
aſcendency, rendered them a moſt troubleſome 
part of the people. The Proteſtant ſubjects as 
anxiouſly embraced every opportunity to ſhake 
a ſceptre that inclined toward Popery. The fa- 
bricated titles of Lady Jane Grey, and of Fether- 
ſtone the Pretender Mary's Diadem; the pe- 
tulant anxiety of Mary Queen of Scots; the 


various 
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various troubles occaſioned by the ill attempted 
reſtoration of the houſe of Stuart—All reſted. 


on theſe principles. Catholiciſm and rebellion 
at laſt became correlative terms, and the Pope 


and the King of France were annually burned in 


effigy with the common enemy of mankind as 
the united foes of the Britiſh Conſtitution. In 
Ireland the people ſubmitted with equal patience 
to all adminiſtrations of an Henry, an Elizabeth, 
a Mary and an Edward. Strangers alike to the 
perſons and the affections of their Sovereigns, 
it was a matter of little moment, whether the 
head of their Church were in London or in 
Rome. 


In England and in Ireland too, until a ſpirit 


of liberality diffuſed itſelf amongſt us the people 


of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, laboured un- 


der great incapicities, and were ſubject to grie- 


vous puniſhments for exerciſing their religion 
— But ſtill their conduct was that of a loyal peo- 
ple. And where is it in the principles of human 


action that we ſhall now look for an intention 
to ſubvert the government, when their religion 


1s 
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is tolerated ; their perſons are ſacred ; their pro- 
perty is ſecure? When, ſaving the excluſion 
from places of truſt, and the right of repreſen» 


tation, (two advantages that niany honeſt, and 


many wiſe men think, according to modern re- 
finements, not of all that real conſequence at- 
tributed to them) they ſtand upon a footing of 
equality with the ſubjeQs of the eſtabliſhed 
church ? Or can we, in a moment of profound 
peace, when all the machine of government, 
unclogged by foreign engagements, may be 
brought to operate with unity and effect againſt 
any particular obje&—when the reſources of 
government are ſo various and productive, that 
even the prodigality of modern corruption can 
only exhauſt them—when the people of this 
country have entruſted its goyernment with a 
military force of ſixteen thouſand men—when 


the whole navy of Britain may diſplay her flag, 


and carry her arms into every port and every 
ereek of Ireland Can we ſeriouſly charge the 
Roman .Catholics with a well concerted defign 
to overturn or undermine our conſtitution ? 
But Romiſh Miſſionaries and agitating Fryars 
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could fiot otherwiſe help to ſupport an argu- 
ment, or to round a period; and there would 
have been wanting an opportunity to drag in by 
head and cars, the name and principles of a 
man who had preached obedience to the laws 
that doomed him to a gibbet. It is not for me 
to attempt a defence of Mr. OfLeary's doctrines 
or his praQtices.—They will defend themſelves. 
—And it would be as arduous a taſk to write 
his eulogy, who has written it himſelf in cha- 
racters of benevolence, patriotiſm, charity, 
learning, and eloquence, that ſhall blazon his 
name when his controverſies are forgotten. 


But to return.—The Engliſh legiſlature aQ- 

ed prudently in preventing the growth of Pope- 
ry, when the Roman Catholics compoſed but a 
ſmall part of the people. For the prevention of 
religious controverſy contributed to preſerve the 
general peace—they reaſoned fairly, when, in 
viewing the conduct of a religious ſect, who had 
been for many years turbulent and hoſtile, and in 
combining the ideas of religious non- conformity 
with political diſaffection, they excluded its pro- 

| feſſors 
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feſſors from places of confidence and authority; 
and they acted wiſely in diſabling Roman Ca- 
tholics from enjowing power, which they had a 
temptation to abuſe, by reſtoring a Prince who 
would eſtabliſh their religion. But do theſe 
reaſons now exiſt ? What Pretender have they to 
ſet up? What reaſons of attachment have they 
to the unfortunate repreſentative, if there be any 5 
ſuch, of a family by whom they have ſuffered 
ſo much and benefited ſo little? Do we fear 
that they could wiſh and endeavour to ſhake off 
their allegiance to a goverument, that has treat- 
ed them with confidence and liberality, to try 
unproved experiments upon the generoſity of 
any foreign power, with which no community 
of language — no intermixture of property no 
ties of conſanguinity unite them? Or are we 
apprehenſive that the bulk of the Iriſh people, 
hardy and uncouth as they are, would prefer 
French tyranny and French foppery, to the ho- 
honourable participation of Britiſh freedom ? 
Are we fearful that ſome lincal deſcendant of 
the houſe of Noah, tracing a genealogy up to 
Adam, ſhall find more advocates in Ireland than 
D 2 in 
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in Britain for the auto de fe or the inquiſition ? 
Or where ſhall we ſeck for this principle of diſ- 
affection which is to cut off two millions of fel. 
low ſubjects from our confidence and regard? 
Where find the fugitive or uſarper, to whom 


ſuch a principle, if i it exiſted, could with policy 
attach itſelf, 


WHEN we art forced to ſeek men's purpoſes 
in their actions, we ſhould firſt enquire what ad- 
vantages they would derive from the ſucceſs of 
thoſe purpoſes we imputed to them; and ſe- 
condly, whether their conduct be ſufficiently 
ſyſtematic and conſiſtent, to warrant the impu- 
tation of a purpoſe upon them. Let us look to 
the conduct of the Triſh Catholics to go no fur- 
ther back—during the American war. Let us 
enquire by whom the preſent diſturbances are 
abetted ?—Apainſt whom the inſurgents direct 

their enmity ?—And let, us examine in all the 
ebuliations of inſanity, and the machinations of 

miſchief or treachery, the danger with which 
they threaten us. If we find that a people charg- 

ed with * * the conſtitution, have 
indul- 
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induſtriouſly ſuffered every favourable moment 
to paſs them, and have waited for the moſt un- 
propitious hour, that ſedition or wickedneſs 
could graſp at for its purpoſes ; we have a choice 
but of two deciſions - either that they are inno- 
cent of ſuch intentions, and therefore to be truſt- 
ed as a ſafe and loyal body of people; or that 
they want thoſe advantages of deſign or pru- 
dence that could give them effect, and are 
therefore nat to be feared by the e of the 
eſtabliſhed religion, 


Bur here we ſhould go a ſtep higher, and 
look firſt into the doctrines of their church, and 


the principles of its members in * kingdom of 


Ireland. 


Ws: charge them with holding a violation of 
faith with heretics, to be a duty of their religion. 


They deny it in open day, and appeal to their 


church catechiſm for their juſtification. They 


ſtate in terms the tenets they hold in the doc- 
trines they inculcate. 


Wir̃ 


— may 
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Wx charge them with aſſerting a power in the 
Pope to depoſe temporal princes, and abſolve 


ſubjects from their allegiance. They ſay it is 
not a doctrine of their church, although it may 
be a favourite opinion of ſome ultramontane di- 


vines, and is ſupported by Cardinal Bellarmin: 
for that a great number of the Roman Catho- 
lic divines and dignitaries oppoſe it: that the 
whole Gallican church, which is a Catholic 
church, and not accuſed of heterodoxy, de- 
nies it; that the Iriſh prelacy of the Roman 
Catholic communion have diſclaimed it, altho* 
they hold their obedience in ſpirituals to the Sec 
of Rome, and although a Pontiff of that Sec 
ſent Henry the II. an Iriſh diadem of peacock's 
feathers, And they aſſert, that they do not 
hold it as a matter of opinion, but teach it as a 
matter of religion, that obedience 1 is due to the 
— government. | 


| However, we fay, this power has been aſſerted 
by Gratian in his decrees, has been practiſed by 
many Popes, and has had the ſanction of the 


| councils of Lateran and Lyons. They anſwer, 


firſt 
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Arſt, that Gratian's decrees are not a rule of 
Faith. Secondly, that there is no rule of their 
church obliging them even to approve all that 
the Popes practiſe; (Bellarmin himſelf, though 
he aſſerts the Pope's infallibility in Cathedra, 
not exempting him from error in fact.) And 
thirdly, that che depoſition of Frederic the II. in 
the firſt council of Lyons was a mere judicial 
ſentence, which, though pronounced in a ge- 
neral council, is not a rule of faith, nor obli- 
gatory on the conſcience ; and that the third 
canon of Lateran is only a canon of diſcipline, 
and no more a rule of faith than the depoſition 
of Fr ederic, h 


Wr alledge, that the principles of the Irifh 
Roman Catholics appear with ſufficient evidence 
in the conſtant troublefomeneſy of their condu& | 
to the government on all favourable occaſions ; 
and we adduce the diſturbances under Elizabeth, 
James the I. Charles the I. and repeatedly fince 
the revolution, to ſupport us. They ſay, that 
this is a ſophiſtical method of arguing from par- 
eum; 5 but they anſwer too, that the Engliſh 
them- 
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themſelves were equally troubleſome under 
James the I.; and that the Scotch, in 1715 and 
1745, exhibited as irong proofs of rebellion as 
ever appeared in Ireland. They affirtn, that the 
inſurrection i in London, in the year 1780, was 
more dangerous and more flagitious, than any 
thing that has happened in Ireland; and they 
afſert, that if the magiſtracy had been ſofficient- 
ly active, all the diſturbances complained of 
might have been quelled in the beginning; or 
if the government took proper means, there 
might have been a ſufficient number of dread- 
ful examples made, to deter men from com- 
mitting ſuch outrages; and his Lordſhip the 
Biſhop of Cloyne would find, that © a ſevere 
&* check or two from the military would diſ- 
< perſe, and a few capital puniſhinents would 
5 effetually quell them,“ as it did the Northern 
rabble in 1763. But a nobleman of preat weight, 
even from his private character and influence, 
and intereſted more deeply than any other man 
in the kingdom, by his connettion with our So- 
vereign, to reſtore tranquility, was diſpatched 
with the power and dignity of Privy Counſellor, 
| | | the 
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the rank of Generaliſſimo in Munſter, &c. &c. 

to traverſe the Province with a concentration of 
authority, unuſual in greater troubles. —The 
army were frequently ordered out with expreſs 
orders not to fire—prifoners were taken in mul- 
titudes, and traitors were tried for miſdemea- | 
nours; to be whipt at a cart's tail, and to deride 
the inſufficiency of the laws in the weakneſs of 
their execution. Nothing was done, and men 
of ſenſe and in authority were not aſhamed to 
ſay, that they could do nothing in a country ſo 
over-run with Popiſh mobs and Romiſh miſſi- 
onaries. | | 


I ſaid that when we are driven to ſeek men's 
purpoſes in their conduct, we ſhould meaſure | 
their probability by the advantages they offer, 
to ſhew that they may—and the conſiſtency 
with which they are conducted, to prove that 
they do—exilt. If upon theſe principles I were 
to direct a man in the mode of conduct, that 
ſhould juſtify an accuſation of treachery, jealou- 
ſy, or hatred, toward the people and the con- 
| 5 ſtitution—. 
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ſtitution—lI believe this would be the chart I 
ſhould mark out for him to follo /). 


Hz ſhould be a clergyman—if dignified 
ſo much the better ; becauſe, as we obſerved 
before, there has conſtantly been found in that 
claſs, ſomething ſtrongly inimical to the ſpirit 
of freedom. The effect of any opinion depends 
much on the character or appearance of the man 
who gives it; and we all know the effect of a 
firſt impreſhon, 


He ſhould ſet out with profeſſing the tender, 
eſt care for our glorious conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, when neither the ſtate nor the church 
was in danger, and he ſhould infift upon the ne- 
ceſſity of © ſounding the alarm while it is yet 
time,“ that the people may be properly ter- 
rified into a boundleſs reliance on the good in- 
tentions of government. 


Ax ſhould aſſert perfecutions that never hap- 
pened to him, his friends, or the friends of his 
religion. He ſhould exaggerate facts that his 
h fancy 
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fancy formed, and paint them in all the colours 
his imagination ſhould ſuggeſt, to make them 
terrible. 


He ſhould deſcribe dangers that did not ſur- 
round him, he ſhould excite the wrath of one ſe& 
of people againſt another, that he might enforce 
the neceſlity of ſecuring the firſt from extinQion 
by ſuppreſſing the indulgences of the latter; and 
that he might covertly defend the neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing a perpetual force throughout the 
kingdom, that ſhould ſupply the defects of an 
annual mutiny bill by overrunning the country 
with an armed police inſtead of an armed fol. 
diery. 


He ſhould, from principle, be attached to the 
dependence of Ireland on the power of Britain, 
and he ſhould prove this by an anxious and con- 
ſtant diſcrimination between the /egi/lature of that 
country, and the government of this. 


He ſhould be patronized by a courtier of great 
political 
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political influence, and a ſtaunch friend to a Na+ 
tional police. 8 | / 


He ſhould dwell ſomewhat on the declining 
power of the crown, and the neceſſity, for the 
fafety of the conſtitution, * it * be en- 
creaſed. 


He ſhould inculcate the abſolute ne ceſſity of 
aboliſhing the only veſtige of ancient diſtinction 
and independence, we have our language 
and this would afford his enemies peculiar advan- 
tage if it ſhould ſeem to be done with a defign of 
forwarding a forced conformity, inſtead of a vo- 
Juntary converſion to religious opinions. 


Hz ſhould talk largely of the perſecutions ſuf- 
fered by himſelf and his clergy, (as we have al- 
ready preſcribed) but he ſhould by no means. give 
the mot diſtant hint of the greater perſecutions 
ſuffered by the Roman Catholic clergy, from the 
people of their own communion—for that would 


be juſtice, 
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Tx1s is the line I ſhould mark out to that man 
whom I might be anxious to render the moſt un- 
popular in his country. I would have nothing in 
him equivocal or undefined. The zealot ſhould 
emblazon every ſentence on religion, and every 
political dogma ſhould betray the courtier. 


Mr preſcription is unneceſſary. One man has 
been found raſh enough to venture on the world 
a ſyſtem of reaſoning and authorities, that afford 
His enemies all the room they could wiſh for, to 
exhibit him as an object of danger, diſtruſt, and 
deteſtation. Accuſations without proof are dan- 
gerous weapons; for, if uſed with malignity, 
they recoil with great force on the accuſer. But 
I will not think ſo hardly of the venerable perſon 
alluded to, as to ſay that he muſt be the moſt dan- 
gerous member of ſociety if he fails in proving 
theſe charges, which if true, would render the 
ſubjects of them unfit for all human intercourſe. . 
The boaſted benevolence of his heart; the ad- 
mired learning of his head; the duties which in 
a very high and arriable rank he is ſaid to have 
diſcharged, with ſo much dignity and applauſe, 

all 
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all claim for the man, a reſpe& to which even his 
ſtation could not entitle him. And I do not know 
whether I ſhould wiſh him to read theſe pages, if 
it were not to remind him how cautious one ought 
to be in reaſoning on light ſuſpicions, doubtful 
ſuppoſitions, and remote poſhbilities in another's 
cauſe, when probability and ſuſpicion afforded 
appearances ſo much ſtronger againſt his own. 
If in the reflections, to which I have been invo- 
luntarily led, by the nature of the ſubje& that 
engaged me, ſomething may appear too free or 
unceremonious, I declare nothing is more my 
_ wiſh than to treat his perſon with reſpect, and 
His function with delicacy. But when any man 
ſubmits opinions to public examination, if the 
maſk of liberality hide the features of a zealot 
every lover of ſociety has a right to ſtrip off the 
diſguiſe ; if, under the cloak of an eſtabliſhment 
a blow be ſtruck at the liberties of a country, 
every friend to that country ſhould raiſe his hand 


in her defence. 


We: had witneſſed the exaltation of our country 
from a degrading ſtate of humble dependence, 
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| to the enviable eminence of freedom. We ſaw 
her liberated from the manacles that had cramp- 
ed her commerce, and beheld with joyfulneſs and 
thankſgiving, the bleſſings of wealth and inde- 
pendence lying open to our view. We had ex- 
amined the records of hiſtory, and they ſhewed 
us that the ſtrength of a people like that of a 
houſe is confirmed by its union. We read inthe 
melancholy recitals of our own ſtory, how a great 
nation might ſuffer by its diviſions ; we looked, 
in the bleſſings of unaminity and confidence, for 
the recovery of that ſation in the balance of Eu- 
rope, to which by our ſituation, our ſoil, our cli- 
mate, and all the inexhauſtible ſources of wealth 
with which providence has blefſed us, we were 
entitled. We were unanimous, and we became 
free. Freedom and unanimity were rendering us 
wealthy andreſpeQable.—It was a moment for all 
that was great and good in man, to exert itſelf 
with honor and effect, in the happieſt opportu- 
nity of uniting a great, but hitherto a divided 
people. 


1 


Wr had, in darker days, been forced to blend 

religion with politics, in our conduct toward a 
ſect, that had frequently made their politics ſubs 
ſervient to their religion, In all the modern diſ- 
tractions of Britain, and in every conteſt for its 
crown, a conſiderable body of the people was 
| caſily brought to join that fide, from which they 
expected to obtain a religious aſcendency, But 
a brighter ray of liberality and benevolence had 
diffuſed itſelf amongſt us. Taught prudence by 
misfortunes, the catholics of Ireland looked on 
the contemptible claim of a pretender, with in- 
dignity or indifference. The Proteſtant was 
taught confidence in a loyalty, that had been 
tried and was found unſhaken ; and the title of 
brethren or of fellow-citizens diſplaced all the 
uaiatelligible diſtinctions, for which, in other 
times and in other countries, prejudice and zeal 
had ſhed ſome of the beſt and braveſt blood in 
the chriſtian world. | 


To continue and to promote thoſe tranſcendent 
advantages ſhould have been the next conſidera- 


tion, And a good or aprudent man would have 
heſitated 
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heſitated with caution before he would, even on 
reaſonable grounds, have diſſeminated opinions 
that might diminiſh that confidence, or diſtract 
that union by which we were cemented. He 
would be careful to ſtrengthen the preſent race of 
men in charity, benevolence and loyalty. And, 
if a great or a wiſe man could deſcend to the 
office, he would anxiouſly inſtil into the riſing 
generation the ſame honourable and neceſlary 
principles. He would not bluſh to teach even 
lifping infancy a ſacred and inviolable allegiance 
to his prince; and a ſteady attachment to his 
perſon. He would enforce an uniform obedience 
to the laws of his country, and he would excite 
an affection and reverence for that conſtitution, 
which has ſo peculiarly for ite great object the 
happineſs of mankind, He would lament, for the 
honor of human nature, that a time had exiſted 
when the intereſts of religion had been ſubjected 
to all the miſchievous machinations of ſelfiſh po- 
licy: But he would exult that that æra was paſt. 
He would inculcate, with care, that the, duties of 
morality were inſeparably connected with thoſe 
of religion, and that the diſtinctions of virtue and 
15 "ty ate 
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vice were ſtrengthened, not confounded, by the 
laws of ood, | 


Suck a man as this, in whom nature had 
blended all her kindlieſt influences, would glory 
in ſuch an opportunity of implanting in the minds 
of an infant race all thoſe principles, that form a 
good citizen, and ſtrengthening them in maturer 
age by the example of his conduct. He would 
ſtrongly enforce the duties of chriſtian love and 
charity, and the Samaritan's benevolence would 
be his familiar expoſition of the idea of a neigh - 
bour: extending to all mankind and 1 cg 
ing all its diſtinctions. ADE) 


Svcn a man, if he were a Catholic divine, 
would anxiouſly impreſs on the yet ſoft and 
tender mind, an honeſt and generous diſavowal 
of thoſe pernicious doctrines, that had been at- 
tributed to his religion. He would ſtrongly inſiſt 
that loving God above all things, and his neigh- 
bour as himſelf, the next poſitive and indiſpen - 
ſible duty of a good man is a peaceful obedience 


to the laws of his country, and a ſteady-allegi- 
5 7 f 
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ance to his ſovereign. If riots happened in his 
neighbourhood, and the laws were violated, he 


would uſe the only weapons in his power. Ex- 


hortation and cenſure—to reſtore peace and or- 
der. He would inſpire his flock with confidence 


in the wiſdom of a legiſlature, that had already 


proved its liberality and juſtice, and in the gene- 
rous' magnanimity of a prince, in whom benevo- 
| lence and benignity ſhine among the foremoſt of 
his virtues, He would point out the danger of 
endaeyouring even by an appearance of force to 
obtain an extenſion of thoſe immunities, which 
had been the reward of peaceful ſubmiſſion, and 
unreluQant loyalty ; and he would add to the 
immorality of ſuch a diſorderly conduct, the 
(perhaps) ſtronger objections of its impolicy, and 
its imprudence. If his principles were accuſed 
of diſaffection, or his conduct charged with la- 
tent danger, he would refute the imputations, 
from whatever quarter they ſhould come, with 
the decency and the dignity of injured inno- 
cence. | 


Tr a man of thoſe amiable diſpoſitions happen- 
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ed to be u divine of the eſtabliſhed church, he 
would not deſcend ſo much below his dignity, 
as to the low invidious office of miſrepreſentation 
and obloquy, If a diſtreſſed people writhed un- 
\der calamities, he would not haſtily charge it on | 
a ſyſtem of religion ; but with a philoſophic eye 
would enquire for the cauſe in the common prin- 
ciples of human nature. And when he had tra- 
verſed all the dreary ſcenes of deſolation and 
| beggary that were offered to his view, ſenſibility 
would drop a tear over thoſe conſequences of 
ignorance, nakedneſs, and want, which it would 
remove but not aggravate. Anxious for the pub- 
lic proſperity he would not watchfully embrace 
the moment when his country, a Proteſtant ſtate, 

was concluding treaties of commerce and alliance 

with Roman Catholic powers to preach up to the 
world that Roman Catholies held a violation of 

faith with Heretics to be a duty of their religion. 
If he did not tremble for the effects of ſuch an 
opinion at ſuch a time he might bluſh for the 
ſhame of uttering a public falſehood in open day. 
If he were adventitiouſly one of thoſe to whoſe ſu- 


p nnn a public ſyſtem of Proteſtant edu- 
| cation 
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cation mould be committed, he would not take 
that fatal opportunity to plant a poiſon in the 
human mind that ſhould corrode the peace, and 
deſtroy the endearments of ſociety. He would 


not in the moſt dangerous ſeaſon of life impreſs, 


with. all the authority of religious diſcipline, on 
the ſuſceptible fancy of the infant generation, the 
terrific image of a zealous monſter, armed with 
all the weapons of bigotry and hatred, and 
watching for ſome favourable moment to deſtroy 
every bleſſing, and eradicate every veſtige of to- 
leration.. He would not arm them, from the car- 
| leſt dawn of intelligence, with ſo dreadful and 


momentous a ſuſpicion of two millions of fellow 


ſubjects as that under the cloak of allegiance they 
held the dagger in one hand, and in the other 
an abſolution for ſteeping it in the gore of every 
Proteſtant boſom. And if in the tranſactions of 
a particular ſect at particular periods he met ſome 
inſtances of cruelty or perſecution, which their 


attribute them to the complexion of the times or 


the characters of the men. If ſuch a man found 
ſome 


general conduct diſcountenanced, and their mo- | 
dern conduct diſclaimed, he would, in charity, 
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ſome unaſſerted pretenſion revived by ati indivi- 
dual, but renounced by the body of a ſect, he 
would generouſly conſign the claim to that obli- 
vion, whither its abſurdity had Nag doom- 
ed it. 


Ir in the warmth of imagination ſome cenſures 
ſhould eſcape him, haſty or unſounded, he would 
not, when, called on to explain them, ſhuffle and 

prevaricate, to prove by a kind of ſophiſtry that 
few underſtand, that men may be and are vituous, 
and eſtimable, whoſe principles are baſe. 


Ir ſome of his civit rights were denied or with- 
held he would ſeek to enforce them in a civil 
way: if force became neceſſary for the affertion 
of them he would uſe it under the ſanction of the 
civil magiſtrate, But he would not boldly ſolicit 

the office of civil magiſtracy for himſelf, that he 

| | might prove how little the goſpel he preached had. 
wrought on his diſpoſitions, and attempt to raife 
a bluſh from the more brave humanity of the 
military officers by ſhewing how a miniſter of 
| PEACE might be more ſangumary, and vindictive 


than 
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than men whoſe profeſſion was the work of 
MNaughter. 


Ir is 2 melancholy truth that thoſe reflections 
ſhould be neceſſary now, and no good mind can 
be ſincerely pleaſed at the diſcrimination of cha- 
racter, to be made upon the illiberality with 
which, on one fide at leaſt, the preſent queſtion 
has been agitated. The neceſſity of a religious 
eſtabliſhment had been well ſupported, and the 
right totythes as well as the defenſebility of tythe 
proctors and tythe farmers, had been diſcuſſed 
with art and ability. The Jus Divinum had been 
yielded to the better authority of political inſti- 
tutions by a dignitary of the church; and the 
doors were cloſed againſt that ridicule, to which 
thoſe had been ſubjected, who referred the pre- 
ſent tything ſyſtem with all its corruptions and 
abuſes to the ordinance of God. Happy had the 


diſcuſſion reſted here, and confidence in the good- | | 


neſs of a cauſe had not ſuffered its advocates, 
eto bring forth to public notice, and impreſs as 
Mb forcibly . 
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'« forcibly as poſſible on the minds of Iriſn and 
« Britiſh Proteſtants of every denomination. 1 
"i Suſpicions, unneceſſary becauſes groundleſs, and 
aſſertions unwarrantable becauſe untrue. 
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